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The name of Grover C. 
Ladner is esteemed by 
Pennsylvania sportsmen 
—a testimonial to one 
who has for years given 
unselfishly of his time 
and money to further 
the cause of wild-life con- 
servation in this Com- 
monwealth. 

His appointment as a 
Deputy Attorney General 
will enable him further 
to keep a watchful eye on matters of interest to his 
fellow sportsmen, especially during the stress of Legis- 





THE SPORTMANS FRIEND 


lature. During the last session his legal knowledge was 
an invaluable asset in weighing the advantages or dis- 
advantages of proposed bills affecting fish and game. 

No one has done more to safeguard our streams from 
pollution. Mr. Ladner was the originator of the Federal 
Control Plan of Interstate stream pollution and was ap- 
pointed by Secretary of War Dern as a member of the 
conference to consider said plan. 

As President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs he has exerted every effort to coordinate the 
expressions of the majority of sportsmen and in so doing 
has brought into being a State-wide sportsmen’s legion 
which is pledged to uphold the Game, Fish and Forest 
laws and to cooperate with these Departments in their 
many problems. 





SAFETY 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN : 


This year we are looking forward to one of the best 
hunting seasons we have had for some time—one that 
will be rich in health, recreation, and in the size of our 
game bag—that is if everybody is willing to act the part 
of the Sportsman and to play the game as it should be 
played. 

Everyone must obey the law and see to it that the 
other fellow does likewise. The full thirty day season 
which has been declared will not only make it more con- 
venient for all classes of hunters to go afield but will 
eliminate the heavy concentration such as took place in 
certain sections on “first” days of the stagger season, 
thereby reducing to a minimum the possibility of hunting 
accidents. 


I am happy to say that the graph of hunting accidents 
maintained in this office has shown a noticeable decrease 
during the past four or five years—proof that the sports- 
men are slowly but surely becoming more accident 
minded. 


The purpose of the campaign against hunting accidents, 
which the Game Commission has sponsored year after 
year, has been not to create fear in the hearts of those 
who go afield, nor hysteria on the part of the loved ones 
who stay at home—rather it has been carried on in an 
effort to make hunters realize that their sport, recreation, 
and safety depends on each man individually, and that if 
each hunter is at all times careful of what he does and 
sees that the other fellow behaves likewise, the woods 
and fields will ever be safe from any but the most unusual 
type of accident. 


This year, with a three day season on antlerless deer 
in fourteen counties, there will undoubtedly be a heavy 


ALWAYS 


concentration in a limited area, which calls for the 
greatest possible carefulness among gunners. You have 
to be absolutely sure that you are shooting at legal game 
and to do so you must clearly see such game. 

You cannot afford to endanger the lives of fellow 
hunters by shooting at a noise or a movement. You can- 
not afford to unload your gun at the camp, in the auto- 
mobile, or anywhere else where a mishap may kill a 
buddy; and you are endangering your own life as well 
as the lives of those who are with you by placing a loaded 
gun where the dogs, in their spontaneous excitement, may 
kick it over and accidentally discharge it. 

Let everyone keep his mind on what he is doing and 
there will be no catastrophies. 

Remember that the antlerless deer season does not in- 
clude “spike bucks” and that Game Protectors have been 
instructed to rigidly enforce the provisions of the law. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT! 

Remember also that your future sport depends not only 
on the amount of game that is stocked each year but on 
the amount that is kept safe from its many enemies. In 
this case I am referring principally to forest fires. 
Trample your cigarette and cigar butts in the ground. 
See that your pipe ashes are burned out and that your 
camp fire is well protected. Remember that years of tire- 
less effort on the part of the sportsmen of a community to 
restore game may, by the carelessness of one hunter, 
have been utterly useless. PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 

I sincerely hope that all our hunters, as well as those 
from other states who visit us each year, will cooperate 
with the Game Commission to the fullest extent, to the 
end that this coming season will be not only a happier, 
more fruitful one, but a safer one. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD 
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Recent Action of the Board Permits Acquisition 
of Small Acreage for State Game Lands 


By W. Gard Conklin 

















HE Board of Game Commissioners at 
a recent meeting set 100 acres of cleared 
land, or 300 acres of woodland, or a reason- 
able combination of the two, as a separate 
and distinct block of State Game Lands. 
Smaller acreage will, of course, be consid- 
ered when they connect with present hold- 
ings, or which may -be desirable in build- 
ing up a minimum sized area. Further, the 
Board signified its particular interest in 
land purchase projects comprising old farms, 
and for woodland or old farms in thickly 
populated territory. The Board realizes that 
this action will greatly increase responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands 
since many small areas distributed through- 
out the State will be much more difficult and 
more expensive to administer than fewer 
end larger areas. At the same time, set- 
ting a minimum area which would be pur- 
chased is considered distinctly advisable 
for otherwise many offers for smaller tracts 
would of necessity be referred to the Board 
for consideration and action, thus placing 
on it an additional useless burden. With a 
minimum acreage policy established the Bu- 
reau of Refuges and Lands may inform 
owners offering such small tracts that it 
is useless for them to submit formal options. 
One of the purposes of the recent action 
is to pave the way for the acquisition of 
many abandoned farms, so-called, or farms 
pow cultivated but which in reality are too 
poor to be profitable, i. e., marginal farms. 
Old farms, usually comprising some wood- 
land, make particularly good small game 
territory and it is the firm belief that they 
will become valuable assets to the hunters 
of this State. Heretofore concerted efforts 
were made in many counties to secure 500 
acres or more of contiguous farms, but only 
in a few instances have these efforts re- 
sulted successfully. With 100 acres as the 
minimum it should be possible to acquire 
cleared areas in a large proportion of the 
counties of the State. 


A second, but not less important purpose 
of the recent action of the Board, is to in- 
crease the possibility of being able to ac- 
quire State Game Lands, either woodland 
or marginal farms, in or near the more 
thickly populated sections of the State, for 
instance, within reasonable automobile driv- 
ing distance from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and other large cities. Public hunting areas 
should, naturally enough, be secured in those 
sections wherever and whenever possible, 
but, unfortunately, purchase projects in such 
sections have seldom developed in the past. 
It is thought that a number of small areas 
will now become available. 

Under provision of law, the Board may 
not pay in excess of $10.00 per acre for 
State Game Lands. That this is a serious 
handicap to acquiring game lands in or near 
populous territory is a well-recognized fact. 
However, with so much available cheap 
lands, in reality the best game lands, within 
fairly easy driving distance from cities, it 
is very questionable whether the Board 
would be justified, even if permissible, to 
pay the ordinary prevailing higher prices 
near cities for lands to be used only for 
game purposes. Under present conditions 
it is thought that the payment of more than 
$10.00 per acre for game lands would be a 
poor economic policy. 

As previously stated, the purchase of many 
small areas will greatly increase respon- 
sibilities and make administration more dif- 
ficult and expensive. Likewise, the per acre 
cost of acquisition will be higher than here- 
tofore. A higher price is ordinarily de- 
manded for old farms, especially where there 
are buildings, in any section of the State, 
and for all land in or near populous sec- 
tions. Then, too, the average cost per acre 
for securing options, for title abstracting and 
conveyancing, and for surveying boundary 
lines runs higher than flor large areas. 
Consequently, the acreage which can be pur- 
chased from funds available for lands will 


WINTER ON 
THE GAME 
LANDS 


certainly be less than was possible during 
the past fifteen years. The average price 
already paid for nearly a half-million acres 
is about $3.50 per acre. It can be expected 
that so low a per acre average will soon be 
a thing of the past. 

The Board’s decision is justifiable. It is 
estimated that perhaps 80% of resident li- 
censed hunters are primarily interested in 
small game, and as more than 95% of State 
Game Land acreage is wooded territory, the 
small game hunter is entitled to more con- 
sideration. This statement might be con- 
strued as a reflection against past policies, 
but in the writer’s opinion past policies were 
sound in all respects. To substantiate this, 
it only need be recalled that deer and bear 
hunting was the underlying factor in putting 
across the game refuge idea thirty or more 
years ago, that deer and bear hunters were 
in a large measure responsible for the land 
purchase program begun in 1919 and 1920, 
and it was only natural that big game moun- 
tainous territory be uppermost in mind dur- 
ing subsequent years. Likewise, it was quite 
logical to purchase cheap lands for game 
lands in order to obtain the largest possible 
acreage for the money available. Now, hay- 
ing acquired, including the acreage under 
contract for purchase, a half-million acres 
of good game territory, granted mostly to 
benefit large game, it is just as logical to 
change the policy and give more attention to 
small game territory, as well as lands near 
the centers of population. 

During the past few years the plan for 
game refuges has undergone a_ decided 
change; the change being based on the need 
for more protection for ruffed grouse, wild 
turkeys and other small upland game. Until 
a comparatively few years ago a refuge of 
less than 2,000 acres was seldom thought of. 
Now, refuges of more than 800 acres are 
rarely established. The present plan is to 
create small sized refuges, but a great many 
more of them; making use of the best avail- 
able breeding grounds for ruffed grouse, 
wild turkeys and other small game. 

There is no provision of law requiring 
the establishment of game refuges on State 
Game Lands. An entire tract may remain 
open to hunting. It is improbable that the 
Board will create refuges on the smaller 
tracts it is expected will be purchased, al- 
though no policy with reference to this has 
yet been adopted. The Board did, however, 
decide to continue a policy long in force, 
which is that each refuge established, except 
in very exceptional cases, be surrounded by 
public hunting grounds. Ordinarily not 
more than 20%, and usually much less, of 
an area purchased or leased is set aside as 
a game refuge; the remaining 80% or more 
surrounding the refuge is classed as public 
hunting grounds. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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{(F YOU KNOW OF SUCH AREAS 
FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES—LESS THAN $10 PER 
ACRE—INFORM THE LOCAL 
GAME PROTECTOR. 
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FOOD AND COVER 
DEVELOPMENT 
PRACTICABLE AT 
LOW COST 
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URING the past eleven years the writer 


together with Dr. Geo. M. Sutton and 
Dr. T. E. Winecoff former Staff members of 
the Game Commission, and Harry Van Cleve 
of the Bureau of Predatory Animals, made 
a study of the stomach contents of a large 
number of Pennsylvania hawks and the re- 
sults proved most interesting. As a whole 
not nearly as much beneficial wild life was 
killed by these winged predators as is gen- 
erally supposed, and a record of the hawks 











which preyed upon game and the number 
and different species of game taken was 
prepared and is set forth below for your 
information. 
STOMACH CONTENTS 2 
— say 
Rab- Ring- Squir- 
No. _ bits Quail Necks Grouse rel 
Marsh Hawks .. 95 4 4 _ oe 1 
Sbharp-shinned ... 201 1 . ne ia = 
Coopers .......-. 412 8 1 1 : 12 
Goshawks.....-. 777 95 20 14 153 5 
Red-tailed ...... 460 13 1 4 ; 2 
Red-shouldered .. 221 5 % 1 2 3 
Broad-winged ye 22 0 0 0 0 0 
Rough-legged ... 10 0 0 0 0 0 
Duck Hawk .... 11 0 0 0 0 0 
Gaptey ccccececcs 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Sparrow Hawk .. 11 0 0 ‘0 0 0 
Pigeon Hawk 1 0 0 0 0 0 


22% #4116 +2 #2 157 «38 
Most of the hawks received soon 
after the Legislature of 1929 placed a bounty 
of $5.00 on the Goshawk, such bounty being 
still effective between November 1 and 
May 1. 

I might also add that when the Goshawk 
bounty was first declared, a great many 
hawks other than Goshawks were submitted 
by individuals who did not know the differ- 
ence between them and other species. How- 
ever, as a result of a state-wide program of 


were 
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Pennsylvania Hawks— 
What They Eat 


DUCK 
HAWK 


education the tables are reversed today, and 
more Goshawks are received on the average 
than any other species. 

Most of the hawks were received during 
November and December at which time game 
started to show up in the stomachs of such 
species as the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered 
varieties which are generally conceded to be 
beneficial. With the close of the hunting 


season no more game was found in these 
species. Of particular interest also is the 
fact that most of the game found in the 
stomachs of the above species had been 


wounded, and in three cases which I remem- 
ber particularly shot grains were present in 
the remains of the carcasses of gray squir- 
rels which the hawks had eaten. It is 
logical to assume that had these squirrels 
not been injured they would not have fallen 


prey to such slow flying hawks. Further- 
more, a number of the hawks’ whose 
stomachs were empty had been caught in 


traps and a record was kept of this informa 
tion during the first two years of the Gos 
hawk Bounty with the following results: 18 
Cooper’s Hawks were trapped: 16 
hawks; 7 Red-tailed Hawks and 12 
shouldered Hawks. 

It must be remembered that all hawks 
are opportunists and as such will act ac- 
cordingly, irrespective of the time or place 
or what their prey happens to be. Many of 
the creatures they take under these circum- 
stances have proved to be weaklings, or to 
be sick or crippled. Consequently, they were 
of no value whatever in Nature’s scheme of 
things. 

The great number of Ruffed Grouse found 
in the the Goshawks only fur- 


Gos- 


Red 


stomachs of 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


ther confirms studies of other ornithologists 
relative to this species’ decided preference 
for our state game bird. 

Hundreds of hawks were turned over to 
local game protectors in the field for iden- 
tification, and it is unfortunate indeed that 
the many other duties of these men pre- 
vented them from examining the stomachs, 

There were received during the period 
between February 1934 and May 1935 the 
total of 24 Marsh Hawks, 7 Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, 136 Cooper’s Hawks, 175 Goshawks, 
93 Red-tailed Hawks, 34 Red-shouldered 
Hawks, 8 Broad-winged Hawks, 6 Rough- 
legged Hawks, 5 Duck Hawks, 3 Ospreys, 5 
Sparrow Hawks, and 3 Short-eared Owls, 
Due to the stress of other duties these were 
not examined. 

The writer is by no means a sentimentalist 
who fails to see the bad in any creature, 
nor does he fail to see the good. He is not 
inclined to brand a whole species destructive 
simply because there happens to be a few 
game or chicken killers among their num- 
bers, nor will he refrain from advocating 
a strict program of control of any group, 
good or bad, if their numbers in any locality 
are great enough to threaten the welfare 
of other more desirable or more valuable 
forms of wildlife. The mistake which is 
made so often these days is that most per- 
sons fail to adjust the living conditions of 
our birds of prey with advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

Man has naturally upset the balance of 
nature, and, as a very good friend of mine 
once said, “A hawk in densely populated 
Pennsylvania today may well have quite 
different feeding habits than the same spe- 
cies fifty years ago on plains and prairies, 
with their scanty population of men and 
poultry, and their abundance of field mice 
and other rodents.” 

In many localities advancing civilization 
out or driven to cover the 
predator's natural food, and in such in- 
stances the predator cannot be blamed for 
taking what he can get instead, even if it 
is something Man wants for himself. 

Let us give our hawks and owls a square 
deal, and if at any time we are forced to 
investigate their status in a community, let 
us bear in mind that the problem is purely 
local, and not apply the age-old rules of 
habit which are usually applied to the vari- 
ous species generally. 

Results of all examinations 
follows: 
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MARSH HAWK : 

There were 95 Marsh Hawks sent in for examina- 
tion. The stomachs of 38 were empty; 3 were unfit; 
3 held rabbits; 4, red squirrels; 4, quail; 8, song 
birds: 1, feathers (unidentified); 28, mice; 1, un- 
identified fur and hair; 1, chicken. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held parts of a rabbit and 
the bones, fur and feet of several field mice; 1 held 
parts of a quail and rabbit; 1 held remains of several 
small birds and the fur and bones of a chipmunk; and 
1 contained the remains of a gray squirrel, and & 
partly digested Blowing Viper. 
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SHARPSHINNED HAWK 

Two Hundred and One (201) Sharp-shinned Hawks 
were received, the stomachs of 87 of which were 
empty, and 4 unfit. Of the others, 1 held rabbit; 98, 
song birds; 6, feathers (unidentified);. 1, mice; 1, 
chicken and 1, nematodes (parasitical worms). 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held a small rodent (species 
unidentified) and 2 nematodes; 1 held feathers of 
some small bird (unidentified) and 2 nematodes, 


COOPER’S HAWKS 

Four Hundred and Twelve (412) Cooper’s Hawks 
were submitted. 218 stomachs were empty and 20 were 
unfit for examination. 8 held rabbits; 12, gray squir- 
rels; 9, red squirrels; 1, a flying squirrel; 1, an opos- 
sum; 1, a skunk; 2, ring-neck pheasants; 1, quail; 38, 
song birds; 11, feathers (unidentified); 1, a wood rat; 
19, mice; 1, fur and hair (unidentified); 33. chickens; 
8. pigeons; 1, snakes; 1, beetles; 4, plant material and 
seeds; 11, unidentified flesh. 

SPHCIAL REMARKS: 1 held the remains of a 
chicken and gray squirrel; 1 held parts of a chicken 
and rabbit; 2 held remains of several pigeons and other 
small birds; 1 held remains of a gray squirrel and rab- 
bit; 1 held parts of a gray squirrel and field mouse; 
1 held the fur of a rabbit; several mice, 2 grasshoppers 
and 1 white grub. 

GOSHAWKS 

There were 777 Goshawks sent in for examination, 
the stomachs of 230 being empty and 9 unfit. 95 held 
rabbits; 33, gray squirrels; 5, red squirrels; 1. black 
squirrel; 14, ring-necked pheasants; 153, ruffed grouse; 
20, quail; 1, parts of a duck (unidentified); 17, song 
birds; 25, feathers; 3, chipmunks; 8, mice; 15, fur and 
hair (unidentified); 51, chickens; 2, pigeons; 1, a small 
snake; 5, plant material and seeds; 14, unidentified 
flesh. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 2 held remains of a gray 
squirrel and ruffed grouse; 1 held two grouse feet and 
a wad of hair; 1 held a small rodent (unidentified) and 
a grouse feather; 2 held remains of a _ ring-necked 
pheasant and ruffed grouse; 2 held remains of a rab- 
bit and chicken; 1, the remains of a rabbit and 3 
freshly eaten white-footed mice; 1 held the feathers of 
a robin and a red squirrel; 1 held the remains of a 
small snake (unidentified) and some feathers, likewise 
unidentified; 1, held remains of a Woodpecker and 
white-footed mouse; 3 held the remains of a rabbit 
and feathers from some small passerine bird; 2, rabbit 
and gray squirrel; 1, some field mice and small birds; 
1, remains of a rabbit, and a song sparrow (positive 
identification); 2 held remains of rabbit, squirrel, 
grouse and some small birds; 1 held remains of quail, 
rabbit and squirrel; 5, the remains of rabbit and ring- 
necked pheasant; 1, the remains of 3 rabbits and 1 
grouse; 1, parts of a rabbit and pigeon; 1, parts of 
a quail and rabbit; 1 held feathers either of a grouse 
or ring-neck; 5, quail and grouse; 1, rabbit, ring-neck, 
also a few quail feathers; 1 held the remains of a 
quail, gray squirrel and feathers of a blue jay; 2, 
feathers of quail and several song birds; 4, remains cf 
chipmunk and grouse; 13, parts of squirrel, chipmunk, 
grouse, rabbit, white leghorn and red squirrel; 1 re- 
mains of a chicken and some feathers of small birds; 
1 held parts of 2 grouse and 2 rabbits; 4 held remains 
of grousé and rabbit; 1, small birds and gray squirrels; 
1, rabbit fur and field mouse; 1, squirrel and quail. 

RED-TAILED HAWK 

Four Hundred and Sixty (460) Red-tailed Hawks 
were submitted. 161 were empty and 106 unfit. 13 
held rabbit; 12, gray squirrel; 20, red squirrel; 2, rac- 
coons; 1, a skunk; 4, ring-necks; 2, grouse; 1, quail; 
1, song birds; 4. feathers (unidentified); 2, chipmunks; 
1, brown rat; 49, mice; 8, shrews; 1, mole; 13, fur 
and hair (unidentified); 138, chickens; 3, snakes; 3, 
grasshoppers; 2, beetles; 2, nematodes; 1, insects; 38, 
plant material and seeds. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held a red squirrel and a 
mouse; 1 held two water snakes and 6 grasshoppers; 1 
held a small unidentified bird and a mouse; 1 held a 
red squirrel and a spring peeper; 1 held rabbit and 
field mice; 1 held parts of a grouse and 4 mice; 1 
held a bob-white and the head and ears of a young 
rabbit; 1 held several mice and small frogs; 1 held 
remains of small passerine birds and several field 
mice; 1 held the greater part of a white leghornu 
chicken and 1 whole field mouse; 1 held 35 grass- 
hoppers and parts of a red squirrel; 1 held 6 grass- 
hoppers and 1 whole mouse; 1 contained the remains 
of a Plymouth Rock, a field mouse and a grasshopper; 
1 held 3 whole field mice, 2 garter snakes; 1 held a 
Plymouth Rock and 1 garter snake; 1 held 2 garter 
snakes and parts of a red squirrel; 1 held two mice 
and 1 garter snake; 1 held a field mouse and a nema- 
tode; 1 held a grasshopper, crawfish, caterpillar, 
spider, shrew and field mouse; 2 held grasshoppers, a 
deer mouse and parts of a small passerine bird; 1 held 
earthworms, several nematodes and parts of a rabbit; 
1 held 3 nematodes, a piece of grass and some 
feathers; 1 held the remains of a small snake and a 
compact ball of field mouse fur; 2 held remains of 
field mice, frogs and some feathers which resembled 
those of a chicken; 1 held remains of a large snake, 
probably a water snake, feathers from some small 
passerine birds, and fur and bones from field mice; 
1 held 2 crickets and 2 katydids; 1 held the entire 
body of a shrew and much flesh and feathers of a 
ruffed grouse; 1, the remains of a field mouse and 
snake, the latter unidentified; 1 held the remains of 
& Hermit Thrush and a chipmunk; 1, the remains of 
a field mouse and a chipmunk; 1 held remains of 2 


red-backed mice and a small passerine bird; 1 held 
several crickets and a long-horned beetle; 1 held a 
garter snake and field mouse; and 1 held several 


grasshoppers and a half grown leghorn chicken, 
RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 
There were 221 Red-shouldered Hawks sent in for 
examination, the stomachs of 82 of which were empty 
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Dr. Moore Resigns 


The sportsmen lose a very good 
friend through the resignation of Dr. 
William H. Moore of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Moore’s retirement from the 
service culminates 4 years of enthu- 
siastic service. He was particularly 
interested in the propagation and 
educational work of the Board. 








Another amendment to the duck 
hunting regulations makes it pos- 
sible for hunters in blinds or legal 
floating craft to hunt within 100 feet 
of natural vegetation that may be 
some distance from shore. The origi- 
nal provision limited hunting to 
areas within 100 feet of vegetation 
continuous with the shore. 

The above regulation applies to 
hunting upon inland rivers and lakes 
as well as to coastal waters. 

















and 44 unfit. 5 held rabbits; 3, gray squirrels; 3, red 
squirrels; 1, a muskrat; 1, a ring-necked pheasant; 9, 
song birds; 1. unidentified feathers; 31, mice; 1, 
shrew; 2, unidentified fur and hair; 6, chickens; 5, 
snakes; 1, fish; 1, frogs; 1, a salamander; 4, grass- 
hoppers; 2, insects and bugs; 2, plant material and 
seeds; 1, unidentified flesh. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held 5 small snakes (gar- 
ter) and a field mouse; 1 held 18 grasshoppers and 
parts of a crawfish; 1 held a grasshopper and white- 
footed mouse; 1, the remains of several mice, a small 
garter snake. and some scanty insect remains; 2 held 
grouse and a garter snake; 1 held a grasshopper, sev- 
eral crickets and a field mouse; 1 held a caterpillar 
and some unidentified feathers; 1 held insect larvae 
and some fur; 1 held a caterpillar and a mouse; 1 held 
87 grasshoppers and 5 crickets; 1 held an eight-inch 
garter snake, 40 odd grasshoppers and a cricket; 1 
held crawfish and remains of a Plymouth Rock 
chicken; 1 held a crawfish and a mouse; 1 held re- 
mains of a rabbit and a whole mouse. 


BROAD-WINGED HAWK 

Twenty-two Broad-winged Hawks were received, 5 
of which were empty, and 4 unfit. 2 held mice; 1 
held part of a small unidentified snake; 1 held beetles. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held a mouse and parts of 
a cricket; 1 was literally gorged with beetles and 
grasshoppers; 1 held a number of large grasshoppers 
and some bones and fur which was not identified; 1 
held a field mouse and a large bug; 1 held several 
grasshoppers, the remains of a hard-shelled beetle and 
a good deal of field mouse fur; 1 contained a partly 
digested mouse and some blue feathers, apparently 
those of a Blue Jay. 

ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK 

Ten Rough-legged Hawks were received, 6 _ being 
empty and 3 holding mice. 

SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 contained the remains of 
a Plymouth Rock and a mouse. 

DUCK HAWK 

Eleven Duck Hawks were submitted, 6 of which 
were empty and 1 unfit; 1 held song birds; 2, feathers 
(unidentified); 1, parts of a pigeon. 

OSPREY 

Only 3 Ospreys were received. 1 was unfit; 1 was 
not examined and the other contained the backbone of 
a small fish. 

SPARROW HAWK 

Eleven Sparrow Hawks were sent in, 5 being empty, 
and 1 unfit. 2 held remains of song birds and 1 held 
a caterpillar. 

















IMMATURE GOSHAWK 
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SPECIAL REMARKS: 1 held several beetles and 
grasshoppers; 1 held several grasshoppers and katydids,. 


PIGEON HAWK 
Only one Pigeon Hawk was sent in and it was 
empty. These birds are extremely rare in Pennsyl- 


vania, 
SHORT-EARED OWL 

Eight Short-eared Owls were sent in during the first 
and second years the Goshawk Bounty was in effect. 
The stomachs of 2 were empty and 1 was unfit for 
examination. 1 held song birds; 4 held mice, 

While most of the hawks are fairly common, it is 
definitely known that the Rough-leg is present only in 
very limited numbers; that the Duck Hawk is fast 
disappearing and should be protected, and that the 
Pigeon Hawk is almost never seen anymore. 


RECENT ACTION OF THE BOARD 
(Continued from Page 2) 


All field officers of the Game Commission 
have been requested to make a systematic 
survey of their respective districts to deter- 
mine where the best purchase projects can 
be developed. Sportsmen, individually or as 
clubs, interested in securing State Game 
Lands in their sections are advised to con- 
tact local officers of the Game Commission. 
Those officers will, in turn, make appro- 
priate reports to the Harrisburg office. 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS DUR- 
ING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1935 














Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 





County Cat Fox sel hawk Amount 
SME kc 8 652 0 84.00 
Allegheny .....-- 0 4 14 0 30.00 
Armstrong ...... 0 5 35 0 55.00 
BORVEE  , ccc ccece 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Bedford ......<. 0 0 33 0 33.00 
Bess oo «dcnone 0 2 206 0 214.00 
DE. sackecsoes 0 2 76 0 84.00 
Bradford ....... 0 0 57 0 57.00 
ee ee 0 5 114 0 134.00 
Butler ....ccce- 0 0 27 0 27.00 
Cambria ......-- 0 9 80 0 116.00 
Cameron .....-- 0 2 2 0 10.00 
Carbon ..ccccces 0 0 17 0 17.00 
Comte: 6. icvaes 0 4 63 0 79.00 
Chester .....-++ 0 0 97 0 97.00 
Clarion 9. sw ee 0 0 56 0 56.00 
Clearfield ...... 0 2 42 0 50.00 
CHEER . .cnccccas 1 2 2 0 45.00 
Columbia .....-. 0 1 58 0 62.00 
Crawford ....-- 0 0 19 0 19.00 
Cumberland 0 1 47 0 51.00 
Dauphin ......-- 0 1 72 0 76.00 
Delaware .....+- 0 0 16 0 16.00 
: rrr es 0 1 8 0 12.00 
Brie .cccscccces 0 0 24 0 24.00 
Fayette .....+.- 0 0 34 0 34.00 
POPEME.  dcccsiccce 0 0 1 0 1.00 
Franklin ....... 0 5 46 0 66.00 
Waltem . ccccvssce 0 0 14 0 14.00 
Greene ........- 0 1 11 0 15.00 
Huntingdon 0 2 83 0 91.00 
Indiana ......-- 0 1 63 0 67.00 
Jefferson .....-- 0 1 46 0 50.00 
Juniata 0 2 84 0 42.00 
Lackawanna 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 6 225 0 249.00 
Lawrence .....-. 0 0 16 0 16.00 
LG@DOEOR  .ccecse 0 1 53 0 57.00 
pS eee 0 0 66 0 66.00 
errr 0 6 59 0 83.00 
Lycoming .....-. 1 8 67 0 114.00 
McKean ......-. 0 0 16 0 16.00 
Mercer ......-:> 0 0 15 0 15.00 
Mittin ..ncccces 0 0 30 0 30.00 
Monroe ........-- 0 1 24 0 28.00 
Montgomery 0 1 73 0 77.00 
Montour. ....... 0 0 18 0 18.00 
Northampton . 0 3 44 0 56.00 
Northumberland . 0 0 48 0 48.00 
PO recs ces ccs 0 1 44 ; 48.00 
Philadelphia 0 0 Oa RRs Sdis3 ss 
Pike = pe De Ie 1 2 9 0 32.00 
i. ee ee 0 0 19 0 19.00 
Schuylkill ...... 0 3 107 0 119.00 
Ce 6. eees's 0 0 32 0 $2.00 
Somerset ....... 0 2 278 0 286.00 
a 0 0 7 0 of 
Susquehanna 0 1 21 0 25.00 
TE fs Ose vewsw 0 1 40 0 44.00 
Cees cd ecu sss 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Venango ‘ 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Warren ........ 0 0 6 0 6.00 
Washington 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Wayne ......«-- 0 2 15 0 23.00 
Westmoreland 0 7 77 0 105.00 
Wyoming 0 1 28 0 82.00 
York 0 8 158 0 190.00 
TOTALS = cccocs 8 115 8216 0 $3721.00 


Number of claims for month—2063 
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Precipitation in Relation to the Annual 
Production of Game Bird Crops 


[’ is a well known fact that climatic 
conditions appreciably influence the an- 
nual production of game bird crops. Also, 
it is entirely possible that no one climatic 
factor effects this annual production to a 
greater extent than does the amount of 
rainfall during the breeding season. 

For many years there has existed a com- 
mon belief that, in general, favorable crops 
of upland game birds are produced during 
those years when the breeding season rain- 
fall is below the average and, conversely, 
that unfavorable crops are produced during 
those years when the breeding season rain- 
fall is above the average. 

The writer has spent much time studying 
this particular subject in detail and has 
finally reached the startling conclusion that, 
generally speaking and contrary to common 
belief, those years wherein the breeding sea- 
son rainfall is above the mean produce fay- 
orable upland game bird crops, while those 
years wherein the breeding season rainfall 
is below the mean produce unfavorable crops 
of birds. 

Little evidence has been found which sup- 
ports the common belief, while certain rather 
definite factors point clearly toward the 
veracity of its converse. Accordingly, in 
the following paragraphs there will be found 
a full discussion of the argumentative points 
pro and con. 


The basis of the argument that wet sum- 
mers produce relatively few young upland 


birds, while dry summers produce many 
young birds is founded apparently on two 
hypotheses: First, that the continual rains 


of wet summers “drown” many of the young 
birds and secondly, that during the rainier 
summers the young birds being constantly 
wet so “catch cold” and die. 


Definite proof of the 
stated is conspicuous by its absence. 


hypotheses just 
Every- 


By Richard Gerstell 


one knows that floods take toll of young 
upland game birds and not infrequently 
are such birds found dead after the flood 
waters have receded. The fact must be kept 


in mind, however, that even the most severe 
floods subject only a very small and almost 
negligible portion of the game range to in- 
undation. For example, let us suppose that 
the Mississippi River were to flood it banks 
during late June when the majority of 
young upland game birds are in the field. 


Also, let it be supposed that the flood in 
question approached record proportions. 
The total area of the land flooded would 


be enormous, but it would represent only an 
exceedingly small portion of the upland 
game range included in the vast Mississipp1 
basin. In this case it can be clearly seen 
that although the total number of birds lost 
in the flood would be very large, this total 
would represent only a very small propor- 
tion of the total number of birds on the 
range. The worst that can be said on the 
angle of flood drownings, therefore, is that 
severe floods may cause extreme losses and, 
in certain cases, almost complete temporary 
extinction, but only over ertremely limited 
areas. They do not result in heavy losses 
generally distributed throughout the game 
range. 

Again, the claim is made that even during 
rains of less than average fall, many young 
birds are caught and drowned in various 
gullies and ditches which become filled with 
water during the rainy period. Undoubtedly 


such losses do occur, but it appears that 
these losses are negligible and along this 
line one point must not be lost sight of, 


namely, are not the birds caught and 
drowned in gullies and ditches chiefly those 
individuals which for one or more reasons 
are physically unfit and so destined to per- 
ish in one way or another? 

Also, the statement is frequently made 


that young birds will drown in great num- 
bers during any heavy rain. It is entirely 
true that immature game birds of various 
kinds which are confined to pens containing 
little or no cover will often drown during 
a heavy rain, but almost without exception, 
even young birds will in the wild state in- 
stinctively take to cover and suffer little 
or no ill effects from even an exceptionally 
heavy rain. 

So much for the drowning of young birds. 
Let us now consider deaths from “catching 
cold.’ Such deaths may occur, but the 
writer has yet to see or hear of any young 
birds which have “caught cold” and died 
solely because of an abnormal amount of 
rainfall. Considering the exceptional care 
that a mother bird gives its young, it does 
not seem logical to suppose that many deaths 
occur from such causes. Then, too, we all 
know that young birds are constantly sub- 
ject to sound “wettings’ from the early 
morning dew, and so should be equally well 
able to withstand “wettings” from rain. Fur- 
thermore, in the case of the bob-white quail, 
it has been found that appreciable humidity 
is apparently essential to the well-being of 
the chicks. When artificially propagated un- 
der hovers, moisture supplied by humidifiers 
is an important item in successfully rearing 
quail chicks. The exact reason why this 
moisture is necessary is a fact as yet un- 
known. 

The important point to be noted in the 
arguments presented in behalf of the com- 
mon belief is the fact that no definite and 
quantitative figures are given to support the 
principle as stated. The losses such as men- 
tioned above are cited as “proofs” but in 
actuality they mean very little. As pointed 
out, such losses do occur, but they occur in 
seasons both generally wet and generally 
dry. A breeding season might have only five 
rainy periods and so might be a “dry” sea- 
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son, but each of those periods might be a 
period of exceptionally heavy rain resulting 
in unusually heavy losses from drowning. 
On the other hand, a breeding season might 
have many light rains and so be a “wet” 
season, but the losses through drowning 
would in this case be almost nil. To prove 
the point of common belief, evidence must 
be presented which will show over a period 
of years that the dry seasons produced 
favorable game bird crops, while the wet 
seasons produced unfavorable crops. To the 
writer’s knowledge, the only evidence of this 
sort is based chiefly on hear-say and the 
memory of “old timers.” The same is evi- 
dence of little or no intrinsic value. 


In support of the belief that wet seasons 
produce favorable bird crops and dry sea- 
sons unfavorable crops, there are two chief 
points of reckoning, first, logic unsupported 
by definite figures and facts, and, secondly, 
definite figures showing the relationship be- 
tween the number of birds produced and the 
amount of rainfall during a given period. 


From the logical viewpoint, one fact is 
of particular significance, namely, that to 
survive, young birds must obtain a sufficient 
food supply. Regardless of all other con- 
ditions the chicks will perish without this 
one prerequisite. Furthermore, does it not 
seem logical to suppose that there is some 
direct connection between the number of 
game birds raised during any given season 
and the amount of food available during the 
same period? If we are to assume that 
there is a direct relationship such as just 
suggested, should we not expect to find large 
crops of birds during periods of abundant 
food supply and short crops of birds during 
periods of scanty food supply? 

Granting that the suppositions just made 
are basically sound, it is possible to pro- 
ceed further with the problem at hand. We 
know that during the first few weeks of 
their life, the various species of upland 
game birds depend to a very large extent 
on insect life and certain tender greens as 
their source of food supply. We should 
therefore, expect in years wherein there is a 
most abundant supply of insects and greens 
to find favorable bird crops and, conversely, 
unfavorable crops would be expected during 
years wherein the supply of insects and 
greens is limited. It is a known fact that, 
generally speaking, ground growth is more 
copious during years wherein the rainfall 
is above the mean than during those years 
wherein the rainfall is below the mean. 

Also, we know that many species of insects 
are produced in greater numbers during 
seasons of more than average precipitation 
than during seasons of less than average 
precipitation. It can be seen, therefore, that 
years in which rainfall is above the aver- 
age will produce a plant growth of more 
than average succulence and density. Of 
this growth, that which is in close proximity 
to the ground and hence accessible to young 
ground-feeding birds will not only furnish 
a better than average supply of greens, but 
will also tend to hold accessible to the 
game chicks and in close proximity to the 
ground a greater number of those insects 
which have already been shown to be most 
numerous in periods of more than average 
rainfall. The logical conclusion arrived at, 
therefore, is that those seasons which are 
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subject to rainfall in excess of the mean 
will, through the production of food and 
cover crops of more than average quality, 
tend to produce upland game bird crops 
above the average and vice versa. 


The logic of the contention has now been 
expressed, but definite and commensurate 
figures must be presented to support it. 
Possibly the best procedure to be followed 
in attempting to prepare any such material 
is to select from the various species of game 
birds one in particular which possesses the 
following characteristics: 


(1) It must be a species not subject to 
eyclic fluctuations such as are com- 
mon to the grouse. 

(2) It must be a species which is in a 
point of stationary establishment. That 
is, which is present in appreciable 
numbers over a large range and is 
subject only to relatively inviolent 
fluctuations. 

(3) It must be a species of which there 
has been accumulated accurate records 
covering a period of successive years. 


Once the species has been chosen, definite 
figures relative to its population tendencies 
throughout a representative area of appre- 
ciable size must be drawn up. 

The writer has found no more suitable 
species to employ in analytical procedure 
than the bob-white quail. The records of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission ac- 
curately show the status of this species 
within the Commonwealth for a period of 
years and the State of Pennsylvania with 
an area of approximately 45,000 square 
miles including forests, farm and industrial 
areas is indeed a representative area of ap- 
preciable size. 

The records of the Game Commission 
show, compiled by county, the number of 
quail killed by gunners within the Common- 
wealth annually from 1923 through 1934. 
Also, the records of the United States 
Weather Bureau accurately show the month- 
ly precipitation figures for the same period. 

A few words as to the reliability of the 
figures to be used are in order: First, 
several points relative to the figures on the 
number of quail killed must be brought out. 
Pennsylvania is divided into 67 counties. 
With the exception of four small counties 
where one officer is assigned to two dis- 
tricts, each county is constantly patroled 
by a field officer of the Game Commission. 
At the close of each hunting season, each of 
these 65 officers prepares a written form esti- 
mating the amount of game killed in his own 
particular district. From these reports it is 
possible to determine the approximate 
amount of game killed annually within the 
Commonwealth. The factor of “human 
error” does, of course, enter into the figures 
as presented. It is probable that of the 65 
field officers in question the greatest propor- 
tion tend to over-estimate the amount of 
game annually killed; that a smaller num- 
ber tend to under-estimate the amount of 
game annually killed; and that an even 
smaller number tend toward an exception- 
ally close approximation of the game an- 
nually killed by the gunners. Thus, although 
the figures presented may not represent an 
exceptionall'y close approximation of the 
number of birds killed annually in each 
of the 67 counties of the State, they do 
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give a clear picture of the relative number 
of birds killed within the Commonwealth 
as a whole during any given year. Further- 
more, the total number of quail killed with- 
in the State during any given year, may 
be taken as a direct indication of the actual 
density of the quail population during the 
same year. For the past fifteen years there 
has been an average of over 500,000 gun- 
ners who annually take the field during the 
open season. Due to this exceptionally 
heavy concentration of gunners, there will 
be killed each year relatively the same pro- 
portion of the total nmber of quail within 
the Commonwealth at the beginning of the 
annual open season. Consequently, the an- 
nual kill for any given year may be taken as 
a direct indicator of the relative density of 
the quail population during the same year. 
Also, the size of the quail population at the 
opening of the gunning season is a direct 
indicator of the quail crop produced dur- 
ing the summer of the same year. 

As for the amount of rainfall during the 
breeding season, the figures employed in 
this report are in actuality figures gathered 
at the city of Harrisburg, but the same are 
by meteorologists considered fair figures to 
be applied to Pennsylvania as a whole. 

Having at hand figures both on the 
density of the quail population during the 
fall of each year and on the precipitation 
during each summer of the corresponding 
years, it is a simple matter to prepare a 
chart which will clearly show the relation- 
ship between the amount of rainfall during 
the breeding season and the quail crop pro- 
duced during that season. Such a graph is 
attached hereto. 

Observation of the graph will show that 
in the 12 year period extending from 1923 
through 1934, the quail kill (and hence the 
total population) was in five years above 
the mean and in seven years below the 
mean. Also, it will be noted that* the 
breeding season precipitation was in five 
eases above the mean and in seven cases 
below the mean. The important fact, how- 
ever, is that during ten out of the 12 years 
under consideration, when the breeding sea- 
son precipitation was above the mean the 
quail kill was above the mean, and when 
the breeding season precipitation was below 
the mean the quail kill was below the mean. 
During only two years were the kill and 
precipitation at variance. In 1928 the pre- 
cipitation was well above the mean while 
the kill was far below the mean and in 
1934 the precipitation was just below the 
mean while the kill assumed record propor- 
tions. Furthermore, close observation will 
show that in six out of the ten years where- 
in the precipitation and kill are “in ac- 
cordance” (1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1930 and 
1931) the percentage of variation above or 
below the mean are very nearly equal. 


The graph as presented therefore, appears 
to very definitely support the belief that in 
general years of more than average summer 
rainfall tend to produce favorable crops of 
bob-white quail while years of less than 
average summer rainfall tend to produce 
unfavorable quail crops. Since the effects 
of precipitation are on quail apparently con- 
trary to common belief, it seems within rea- 
son to believe that the same may also apply 


(Continued on. Page 11) 
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LTHOUGH there are fewer migratory 

waterfowl killed in Pennsylvania by our 
sportsmen during the open season than are 
killed in any other of the Coastal States, 
the Game Commission is keenly interested 
in doing whatever it can to improve and 
perpetuate such sport. Evidence of this is 
indicated by the fact that for nine years, 
by keeping everlastingly at it, arrange- 
ments have been completed to have the 
upper part of the Pymatuning Dam, in 
Crawford County, set aside as a migratory 
waterfowl resting, feeding and breeding 
refuge. This area of land and water has 
been officially designated State Game Refuge 
Number 10, but, no doubt, will most often 
be spoken of as the Pymatuning Refuge. 

Pennsylvania is the first state on the 
Atlantic Seaboard to set aside state-owned 
areas as a migratory waterfowl sanctuary, 
and will, from year to year, at Pymatuning, 
protect, feed and produce, under natural 
conditions many thousand more migratory 
waterfowl than will ever be killed in this 
State in any one and perhaps many open 
shooting seasons. 

The Pymatuning Refuge covers about 
2500 acres of water and 1170 acres of land, 
a total area of approximately 3670 acres, 
and is on the direct “flyway” from the 
northern breeding grounds in Canada and 
the Great Lakes Region, to the wild celery 
feeding beds at the head of Chesapeake Bay 
and Delaware Bay and Currituck Sound, 
North Carolina. It is covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of natural duck food, such 
as: musk grass, frogbit, duck weeds, acorn 
oaks, beechnuts, watercress, water-weed, 
gum berries, coontail, pond weeds, bur-reed, 
arrowhead, switch and meadow grass, bul- 
rush, wampee, smartweed, sagopond-weed, 
wapato, chufa, wild millet, spatterdocks, 
water-lillies, and a small amount of wild 
eelery and wild rice. 

Besides the vegetable food, there is an 
abundance of small fish, small fresh water 
crustacea and many bugs, worms, and other 
insects that waterfowl] feed upon. 

It is surrounded in many places by dense 


By S. Weston Scott 


woodlands and contains many small islands, 


bays, and lagoons that afford protection 
from storms and predators. Now, that it 
is a fully protected refuge, the southern and 
northern waterfowl migrations will un- 
doubtedly increase in number from year to 
year. 

Many ducks remained at Pymatuning 
this spring to breed. On a trip there May 
28th and 29th and again on August 8th, the 
writer observed a great number of black 
and gray mallards, bluewinged teal and pin- 
tail ducks with broods of young, and also 
saw many wood duck and coots and a great 
number of shore birds, blue herons, egrets 
and cranes. 

The Pymatuning Refuge will be encircled 
by galvanized coiled spring fence wire and 
fastened on to iron posts and will have a 
circumference of almost fourteen miles. 
There will be a refuge keeper living on the 
refuge, whose duties will be to protect the 
refuge from violations of the law, to put 
out grain food when and where needed, to 
plant and care for aquatic plants which 
furnish food for ducks and other migratory 
species, to plant grains, shrubs, etc. on the 
high land to supply food and cover for up- 
land game, to control predators, to, in all 
probability, trap out excess muskrats from 
time to time within the refuge area, and to 
enforce game and fish laws and regulations 
of both the Game and Fish Commissions 
within and in the vicinity of the refuge. 

The Pymatuning Refuge offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the migratory water 
fowl observers of the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey to work with the Game Com- 
mission in trapping and banding birds in 
order to more accurately record their migra- 
ting “flyways,’ and feeding, resting and 
breeding grounds. 

That there is a shortage of all species of 
ducks cannot be doubted. This scarcity is 
due mostly to three successive years of 


drought conditions in the northern nesting 


and breeding grounds. Because of lack of 
food, water and cover, the eggs and young 
ducklings were easy prey to predators; par- 
ticularly crows which rob the nests of eggs 
and young ducklings. Also, on account of the 
past two winters being unusually early and 
extremely cold, great areas of the winter 
feeding grounds froze and many birds 
starved or were so weakened that they 
either died or became easy prey to preda- 
tors. This shortage exists more with the 
diving ducks, such as canvas-backs, red- 
heads, greater and lesser scaup, scooters, 
and golden eyes, than with the marsh ducks 
such as gray and black mallards, teal. pin- 
tails, widgeon, etc. The marsh ducks seem 
to be holding their own. My observation 
during this past season along the Atlantic 
Seaboard was that they are increasing, 
particularly, mallards, blacks, teal and wood 
duck. This, I feel sure, is due to the pro- 
gram of the United States Biological Survey 
in reclaiming previously drained swamp and 
marsh areas in the northern breeding 
grounds, much of which work is being done 
in cooperation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. It is also largely due to the acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government of thou- 
sands of acres of nesting, feeding and rest- 
ing areas and turning them into sanctuaries 
and refuges, similar to what is being done 
at Pymatuning. 

The present program of the Wild Water- 
fowl Propagation and Conservation Depart- 
ment of the Biological Survey is to quickly 
and permanently increase the migratury 
waterfowl population and keep it at an even 
balance. They need and should have the 
cooperation and support of all the states as 
well as private shooting clubs and individual 
duck hunters. With such cooperation “the 
good old days” for the wild waterfowler is 
not far distant. Pennsylvania has answered 
the call with ‘“Pymatuning.’ In another 
six months or year will answer again witb 
the Tinicum Dam Refuge in Bucks County, 
now half completed. That is the only way 
to again have a sixty to ninety day open 
season and a twenty-five per day bag limit. 
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“Do You Know?” 


‘That Owls Destroy More 


Mice Than Cats.’’ 
By W. R. LANDES' 


HE above was heralded through the 

air by the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem some weeks ago, under the caption of 
‘Do You Know.” 

isn’t it time that sportsmen, nature lovers, 
farmers, fruit growers, and poultrymen join 
hands to make the common Screech Owl 
better known and loved? 

This shy little fellow is of such economic 
value to mankind that every school child 
should wish to be its guardian. Because of 
its extremely swift flight, and nocturnal 
habits it is rarely seen. It is possible that 
for these reasons the peculiar quavering 
call at night has caused so many human 
mothers to shudder and at the same time 
instill into children an unfriendly state of 
mind toward the Screech Owl. What is more 
distracting than to hear the shrieks and 
yowls of the common house cat at night? 
But, because “Tabby” is waiting at the 
door next morning to sleep on the rocking 
chair cushion for the day in preparation 
for another nightly hunt, while the children 
stroke it, a fond tolerance for the cat is 
created. 

Some years ago, the Lion’s Club of a 
small borough offered prizes for the best 
bird houses made by children. One boy 
chose to build an Owl House. It was the 
only bird house of its kind on display. 
After the contest, this Owl House was 
placed in a cherry tree near the house. The 
following winter, a Screech Owl took up 
his winter quarters in it. On sunny days 
he sat in the entrance and sunned himself. 
The children were all interested in “Jimmy 
Owl’ and as a result no one in the family 
disliked the peculiar call of this bird at night 
and the boys would no more have it harmed 
than they would their Great Dane dog. Con- 
trast if you will, this attitude to the Screech 
Owl, compared to the average child who 
abhors the sight or thought of an owl. 

Think of the mice it destroys for the fruit 
farmer which bark his fruit trees in the 
winter. Think of the mice this same Screech 
Owl may destroy in some farmer’s barn, 
if it has access to it. On the other hand 
what record does the common cat have, 
whose diet is not live mice only, but song 
birds, the young of small game and too 
often, chicks. 

The U. S. Patent Office is reputed to have 
stated that the applications for patents have 
greatly increased since the depression be- 
gan and mouse traps top the list. 

Let’s glorify nature’s one fine living mouse 
trap, the COMMON SCREECH OWL, and 
it will have more undisputed favor than 
any Blue Eagle. 


REGISTERED SHOOTS 
Roxboro Gun Club, Philadelphia, ‘“Daddy’s 
Play Ground,’ Maytown, September 2; 
South End Gun Club, Reading, September 8; 
Quaker City Gun Club, Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 28. 


YOUNG 
SCREECH 
OWLS 


KEEP THE CROW IN CONTROL 
Dr. Warton Huber, associate curator of 
the Academy of Natural Science, Philadel- 
phia, reading of the promiscuous killing of 
the crow, called by some sportsmen feath- 
ered enemy No. 1, takes a different attitude 
than the crow hunters. “Keep the crow in 
restraint but don’t think of exterminating 
it,”’ says the well known scientist. Dr. Huber 
says: “The crow is made out to be 100 per- 
cent worse than it really is,” and, he adds, 
“Certainly crows eat eggs, but they eat 
more grubs, cutworms, and field mice than 
they do eggs.” 
TRAPPING SEASON SET BACK 
A MONTH 


The trapping season will begin a month 
later this year. Instead of coming in Nov- 
ember 1, it will open December 1 and ex- 
tend to February 29, inclusive, on Mink, 
Opossum, Skunk, Otter, and Muskrat. 

This should be pleasing news to the hunt- 
ers because of the fact that heretofore the 
sportsmen complaining about 
their dogs being caught in steel traps dur- 
ing the open season for small game. 


have been 
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Greatest Menace to the Mouse 


Barn Owl. 








Photo by C. M. Campbell. 


ATTENTION—SPORTSMEN! 


Commence now, sportsmen! Now’s the 
time to select patches and plant grain for 
game. Select small areas, say half to an 
acre of ground, adjacent to woodland with 
a southern exposure. Some of the grains 
that will furnish nutritious food for game 
birds comprise soy beans, millet, buckwheat, 
hemp, flax, cow-beans, sorghum, kaffir and 
field corn, sunflower, and sweet clover. By 
planting the grain now it will develop suffi- 
ciently to furnish excellent food for game 
before the frost comes. These seeds re- 
quire very little cultivation and furnish 
excellent cover. 


Goshawks will respond to a crow call, 
says Game Protector Schmid, Warren 
County. “Use the call to immitate the 
Pileated Woodpecker,” he adds. In _ his 
county he called five Goshawks in less than 
twenty minutes. Game Protector Carpenter, 
Forest County, accompanied Schmid. The 
five Goshawks were shot and killed by the 
two officers. 
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Edited by CHARLES WELLINGTON WESSELL, Chief, Bureau of Propagation 


Bob,White Quail Breaks Record at Fisher 
Farm; Lays 85 Consecutive Egé¢s 


SPORTSMEN REARED MANY 
PHEASANTS 
Bucks County Federation Lost Only 1.3% 
of Birds Received for Holding 

Bucks County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, comprising nine live wire organiza- 
tions throughout the courty has had excel- 
lent success in rearing to a suitable releas- 
ing age 3,000, six weeks old, ring-necked 
pheasants furnished from the Fisher State 
Game Farm. 

With all sorts of adverse conditions at the 
outset, especially heavy storms, the members 
of the Federation under the supervision of 
Game Protector Warren Fretz and Care- 
taker J. H. Gilbert, brought the birds 
through with a loss of only 41 or 13% of 
the entire shipment. 

The birds are now 12 weeks of age, full- 
winged and of good size and all but a few 
hundred have been released. Distribution 


of the birds was split up between the various 





Three Beauties at 12 Weeks 


clubs comprising the Federation and they in 
turn through the cooperation of the local 
protector see that those areas which need 
replenishing most are stocked. 


The propagating activities of the club 





Proud and 





Smith at Fisher 


Superintendent E. C. 
Farm reports the record breaking perform- 
ance of a Bob White Quail Hen just com- 


pleted at the farm. The Little Lady pro- 
duced 85 eggs in as many days breaking the 
former record of 80 made at the same farm 
in 1932. 

While the bird missed laying on the 86th 


were carried out at Peace Valley Farms 
near Chalfont, and at Yardley, Pa., and the 
Federation attributes success with the birds 
to strict sanitation, careful feeding, keeping 
fresh water before the birds at all times 
and to following the general instructions 
furnished by the Division of Propagation. 

According to President Chas A. Rowe, of 
the Bucks County Federation some 500 of 
these birds have been turned over to Mont- 
gomery County Sportsmen by the Federa- 
tion in its desire to cooperate with the 
neighboring county, members of the Mont- 
gomery County Fish and Game Association 
having arranged to stand the proportionate 
cost of rearing the birds. 


Game Protector Fretz and J. H. Gilbert who supervised rearing of 3000 six weeks old 


Pheasants for Bucks County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs to 


12 weeks of age. 


(Right) Lively, full-winged youngsters in Chalfont Pens. 


haughty, as well she might be, 
beaten Fisher Farm’s own record of 80 consecutive eggs 
made in 1932. 





Here’s the little champion in four characteristic poses. 


having just 


day she has by no means stopped for the 
season having continued on in steady fashion 
up to the time this is written. 

The bird as shown above is one of the 
outstanding specimens of her kind, though 
typical of the high standard of the Northern 
Bob White Quail used for breeding pur- 
poses at the State Farm. 


MONTGOMERY ASSOCIATION 
WILL HOLD BIRDS 

Following the lead of her successful 
neighbor, The Bucks County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Montgomery County 
Fish and Game Association has arranged 
suitable pen space for the holding of 1,000 
six-weeks old pheasants for further rearing. 

According to Mr. J. Warren Ziegler, Sec- 
retary, of the Montgomery Association, his 
organization together with Game Protector 
Gerhart, plans to rear these birds for later 
liberation, with a portion of them being held 
until after the gunning season. 


RAISED 1831 PHEASANTS 
Southern Chester County Sportsmen Had 
Successful Year 
A splendid record of birds raised from 
chicks furnished by the Game Commission 
has just been reported by the Southern 


* Chester County Chapter of the Izaak Walton 


League. 

According to Secretary Burton O. Smith, 
the Chapter raised 1831 birds from 2250 
chicks received. They were reared in eight 
separate pens, located at: Marlboro, Avon- 
dale, Westgrove, Hammorton and Union- 
ville, and were liberated in the townships 
of Newlin, Pocopson, Pennsbury, Hast Marl- 
boro, West Marlboro, Kennett Square, New 
Garden, Penn, Franklin, New London, East 
Nottingham and Lower Oxford. 

(Continued on Neat Page) 








HEADS IMPORTANT COMMITTEE 

James N. Morton, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, Board of 
Game Commissioners, has been honored by 
being placed at the head of a committee by 
the Society of American Foresters. Alle- 
gheny Section of Pennsylvania which held 
its summer meeting at Mont Alto, in August, 
The Committee of which Morton is chair- 
man, comprises many other estimable men 
from other states and hopes to submit an 
interesting report to the society along the 
lines of silviculture, coordinated with game 
management and forest recreation. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morton who will stress 
upland game, is quite an honor to him and 
the board of Game Commissioners. 


PRODUCTION OF GAME BIRD 
CROPS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to other upland species even though there 
are not available population figures which 
may be used in support or contradiction of 
this belief. 

So far only the upland game birds have 
been considered, but the ducks and other 
migratory species must not be overlooked. 
As for the ducks, it is a fact only too well 
known that in years of drought the crop of 
young birds raised is exceedingly small, Al- 
so, the drier years apparently produce shore 
bird crops somewhat below the average. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that 
the breeding season rainfall is only one of 
a number of factors influencing the annual 
production of game bird crops and that be- 
fore positive statements can be made as to 
its effect on the production of game bird 
crops, further research must be carried out. 
It seems, however, entirely within reason to 
suppose, at least until further facts are 
brought to light, that generally speaking 
seasons wherein the breeding season rain- 
fall is above the mean will tend toward the 
production of game bird crops above the 
average and that breeding seasons wherein 
the rainfall is below the mean will tend 
toward the production of game bird crops 
below the average. 


RAISED 1831 PHEASANTS 
(Continued from Page 10) 

Those in charge of the eight pens were: 
Marshall T. Brown, and Leon Brown, Ken- 
nett Square; W. M. and Wilma Wood, Avon- 
dale; H. Otis McNeil, Westgrove; A. LeRoy 
Bevan; Enos, Fred and Harry Hoopes, and 
Paul Jameson of Kennett Square; Marcel- 
lino Torello and Richard Connor, of Avon- 
dale. 


MATAMORAS CLUB HAD GOOD 
SEASON 

R. W. Johnston, Secretary of Matamoras 
Rod and Gun Club writes that the club 
raised 71% of the chicks received from the 
State Game Farms, 80% of which proved 
to be cock birds. 

The club is apportioning out birds in lots 
of 8 to 10 each among members having hold- 
ing pens, to be held for later liberation. 

Mr. Johnston was in charge of brooding 
and rearing operations of the club and 
brought the birds through the many difficul- 
ties encountered in game bird propagation, 
and reports the birds to be larger than aver- 
age in size and weight. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


At Cresson the Keystone Sportsmen’s 
Association has leased a shooting range 
and the members look forward to some real 
sport. 

The Spring City Rod and Gun Club are 
looking for some wild ducks they recently 
released. The members believe the ducks 
were stolen. 

Out in Erie County the Presque Isle 
Sportsmen’s League is offering five cents for 
each pair of crow’s feet from birds that 
have been killed in that county. 

The White Haven Conservation Club is 
looking forward to its annual outing at 
Harrison Park, White Haven, September 14 
and 15. 

Kishacoquillas Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation have been quite active and the mem- 
bers are looking forward to the October 
meeting at MceVeytown. O. M. Yoder was 
recently elected Secretary, Vice A. G. Gib- 
boney, resigned. 

Jams G. Pugh, Coatesville, celebrated his 
84th birthday on August 5 and the Chester 
County Rod and Gun Club, that city, fitting- 
ly celebrated the occasion with a trap shoot 
and other activities at the Thorndale Lodge. 
The aged hunter broke 88 clays out of a pos- 
sible 100. Are there any other old timers 
in Pennsylvania who can beat it? 

Organized in 1928 the Williamsburg 
Sportsmen’s Association, Blair County cele- 
brated its seventh birthday in September. 
Rehabilitation of game, vermin drives and 
other activities have made the club one of 
the outstanding in the county until it now 
has an enrollment of three hundred mem- 
bers. The officers comprise: E. F. Reed, 
President; G. S. Havens, Secretary. 

The Springfield Rod and Gun Club, Dela- 
ware County, has been enjoying clay target 
shooting. Deputy Game Protector Zappa 
recently broke 25 straight. But three months 
old the club has over an hundred members. 

At the July meeting of the Huntingdon 
County, Game, Fish and Forestry Associa- 
tion held in Huntingdon, prizes were 
awarded in the various contests. The mem- 
bers turned in the feet of many crows that 
were killed recently. 

The Avondale, Chester County Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League, raised 80% of 2,440 
ringneck pheasant chicks received from the 
Fisher Game Farm, a record that any or- 
ganization should be proud of. The game 
birds were released on open lands in Soutb- 
ern Chester County. Members of the club 
who furnished the brooders and cared for 
the chicks were: Marshall and Leon Brown. 
Kennett Square; William M. and Wilma 
Wood, Avondale; Ottis McNeil, West Grove; 
LeRoy Bevan, Enos, Fred and Harry Hoopes, 
Paul Jamison, Kennett Square; Marcellino 
Torello and Richard Connor, Avondale. 

The Brinton Lake Club, near Concordville. 
Pa., have been holding some very interesting 
trap matches. The club is_ splendidly 
equipped and there is considerable talk of 
the association going after the 1937 Penn- 
sylvania State Shoot. 


The Sandy Township Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, DuBois has finished conducting a 
suecessful vermin contest and much credit 
goes to the members and their friends who 
participated in the drive. From March 15th 
to July 31st, 729 specimens were taken, 
which included 334 crows, 70 house cats, 7 
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great horned owls, 90 water snakes, 6 
weasels, 2 Goshawks, 55 Cooper and Sharp- 
shinned hawks, 6 Lesser Hawks; 99 crow 
eggs; 5 porcupines. The association has 145 
members and the members are active in 
game conservation activities. W. K. Hilgar, 
is secretary. 











CONGRATULATIONS JUNIORS 


The Board of Game Commissioners wishes 
to commend those sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania who inaugurated the movement to or- 
ganize junior sportsmen’s clubs throughout 


this state. Reports of a number of boys’ 
clubs have reached this office during the past 
month and indeed, it is very commendable 
and unselfish on the part of the senior 
hunters to have advanced a system that is 
bound to spell success for posterity. 

Boys of today are the men of tomorrow 
and they will be our future hunters. The 
training of boys in woodcraft and safety first 
in handling firearms is to be highly en- 
couraged. 

We have been informed that already these 
boys’ clubs are planning a feeding program 
for the coming winter; they propose to put 
on vermin drives by trapping, have made ap- 
plications to the state and federal depart- 
ments for nut and fruit tree seedlings, have 
been collecting grape vine cuttings in the 
pruning season, have appointed committees 
to encourage the construction and installa- 
tion of bird boxes and to encourage boys 
not to shoot song and insectivorous birds. 


HUNTERS ARE EXEMPT 


Must register pistols and other short fire- 
arms (less than 12 inches) while hunting or 
training dogs, the fee for which will be 15 
cents at the office of the County Treasurer 
of the county in which the applicants re- 
side. The Act of Assembly prohibiting the 
use of a shotgun shot from arm’s length 
while training dogs, however, still stands. 
The registration is only good for the year 
for which the applicant is licensed to hunt. 
The amendment to the firearms act is effec- 
tive September 1, 1935. Licensed hunters, 
therefore, should have their pistols and 
other short firearms registered. 
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YOUNGEST AND OLDEST SHOOTERS 


Left to right: Thomas C. Marshall, Jr., age 11, 


Jr., age 85, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BIG TRAP CLASSIC OF 
THE EAST 


Four days of trap shooting classics over 
the T. C. Marshall traps, the Vandalia of 
the East, where marksmen from all over the 
world participated, came to a close on the 
evening of August 10 at Yorklyn, Delaware, 
just a stone’s throw from Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania. 

No, the world’s record for the largest 
number of target smashes in a single day 
was not broken, but Joseph F. Heistand, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, came within one target of 
breaking the day’s schedule, 499 x 500, and 
Walter Beaver, Berwyn, Pa., was runner-up 


with 496 breaks. Heistand had a straight 
run of 467. S. Morris Crothers, Chestnut 
Hill, and J. B. Grier, Rockland, Delaware, 


divided honors, each breaking 492 clays; H. 
C. Jones, Alton, Ill., 498: E. B. Chamber- 
land, New 
ton, Michigan, 488; 
burgh, 441 


Miss A. S. Harold, Pitts 


York, 488: and Ned Lilley, Stan- 


Yorklyn, Del.; and Mr. J. 


The squad in which Heistand participated, 


almost broke the world’s record in a five 
hundred match, going down but two. It 
was regarded as the western squad and 
comprised Messrs. Eldren, Long, Gustadian, 


and Heistand. 
blue ribbon 


Forty-four took part in this 
and ten of them were 
Pennsylvanians. They were Messrs. Beaver, 
Crothers, Hawkins, Mulhupp, Bradford; W. 
H. Pearson, Bethlehem; J. A. Messimer, 
Philadelphia ; Charles H. Mason, T. Clarence 


classic 


Marshall, Kennett Square; Howard Nice, 
Abington: Fred Hess, Boyertown; H. M. 
Nicholas, Philadelphia; Miss Harold, Jacob 


Painter, Jr., Pittsburgh; David Swiegard, 
Reading; Mrs. Theo L. Bean, Valley Forge 
The long runs for the day were Heistand, 
167: Jones, 255: Beaver, 254; Norman 
Wright, Wilmington, Del., (pro) 296. 
Pennsylvanians Come Through 
The third day of the Marshall registered 
tournament, 16 yard single gun shot targets, 
the honors went to two Pennsylvanians, 


Painter, 


Miss A. 8S. Harold, Pittsburgh, and S. Morris 
Crothers, the latter going down the line 
without a miss and the 157, stalemating 
with Mrs. Bean and winning in the shoot 
off. Heistand, Beaver, and Fred S. Tomlin, 
Glasboro, N. J., (pro) tied with 174 each. 
Heistand took the trophy in a toss with 
Beaver; Morris D. Leitzel, former Middle 
Atlantic States champion, Reading, Pa., won 
in a shoot off with Seeger, Newburg, N. Y., 
173 each, Leitzel going straight 25; Mrs. 
Bean and Miss Harold tied with 157 x 175 
and the former won in the shoot off; Mrs. 
Hess, Philadelphia was high with 150 among 
the women marksmen. Mullhaupt, Beck and 
Seeger tied with 173 and in the shoot off 
Beck was eliminated. With professionals 
Tomlin won the “pro” awards. A _ night 
shoot followed and 150 shooters participated. 
Two thousand persons were present. 

Some of the Pennsylvanians’ scores on 
this day—Mrs. Hess, 150; Miss Harold, 157; 
Mrs. Bean, 157; Sweigart, 154; Moore, 169; 
Newmaster, 164; Tulley, 153; Ginrich, 166; 
Newcombe, 164; Neubling, 128; Foxhall, 
154; Hess, 159; Heim, 155; Leitzel, 173; 
Heigh, 162; Zetilemoyer, 163; Mahon, 168; 
Mullhaupt, 173; J. Eshleman, 172; Carson, 
167; Beaver, 174; Mrs. Bean, 157; Miss 
Wister, (1934 Pennsylvania Woman Cham- 
pion) 149; Sentz, 165; Dietrich, 151; Hill, 
168; Horner, 167; Fontaine, 160. 


Second Day 


W. H. Eldred, the Cincinnatti, Ohio crack, 
earried off the honors in a field of 110 
shooters; he went the entire route breaking 
175 straight; W. S. Beaver, Berwyn and 
Ned Lilley, Stanton, Mich., runners up with 
174 each. They tossed for the trophy, the 
Pennsylvanian winning; Chester Francisco, 
Wind Gap., Pa., Seeger, N. Y., and Pugliese, 
New York, deadlocked on 172 in the shoot 
off, they won in order, first, second and third. 
James Junglass, Easton, D. E. Moore, presi- 
dent of the York County, Pa., Trap League, 
stalemated with 170, J. C. Horner, Bryn 
Mawr, and H. C. Slack, Intercourse, Pa., 
tied with 167, the former winning in the 
shoot off. Mowell Hawkins, Harrisburg, 
and Fred Tomlin, both “pros.,” tied with 
173 breaks. With the women shooters, Mrs. 
sean was high, 160; Miss Harold, and Mrs. 
Conde, 159 and 157 respectively. In the 
doubles, Eldred and Pugliese tied, 95 x 100, 
the former winning in the shoot off, while 
Lilley was third with 94. Other scores 
made from the 16 yard line on this day 
were—Sweigart, San Francisco, 172; Nicho- 
las, 160; Miller, 147; Apgar, Moorestown, 
158; Davy, 167; Hawkins, 173; Aber, 168; 
Miller, 167, Downs, 146; Painter, 126; Fon- 
taine, 158; S. M. Crothers, 172; Melrath, 
142; Koblin, 153; Lesser, 167; Carson, 164; 


J. Eshleman, 171; Dr. Nones, 135; D. B. 
Moore, 169; Dietrick, 168; Mrs. Hess, 156; 
Rhoads, 149; Dr. Nones, Jr., 162; Mull- 
haupt, 170; Grove 167; Bowers, 147; Slack, 
167; Breslin, 147; Horner, 166; Newcomb, 
159; Patchell, 147; Tulley, 187; Mrs. Bean, 
160. 


Fourth Day 


The fifteenth annual trap shooting tourna- 
ment over the T. C. Marshall traps, Yorklyn, 
Del., came to a Saturday, August 1 
after one of the most successful shoots ever 
held in the East. 


close 








It was handicap day, but not for all of 
the marksmen, three of whom went down 
the line and only dropped five targets and 
two of these shot from the 25 yard line 
while the others from the 19 mark. It was 
the West and the East, competing for the 
championship in the _ shoot off. Frank 
Storms, Goshen, N. Y. firing from the 19 
yard line went straight, while Jones, the 
E. Alton, Ill, ace, and Joseph Heistand, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, dropped two each in the 
shoot off and the New Yorker received the 
honor and the trophy. MHeistand won the 
back yardage after a toss up with Jones. 

Mrs. J. S. Murphy, Freehold, N. J., former 
National Woman’s title holder, leads the 
field of shooters from the 21 yard post. 
K. A. Smith, Providence, R. I., stalemating 
J. G. Highfield, Wilmington, Delaware, won 
in the shootoff, Ray Weidler, won from the 
19 yard line, defeating F. L. Cobourn, Havre- 
de Grace, Md., in a shoot off. From the 17 
yard line, Apgar, Ross, Victor Dupont Jr., 
each brought down 133 and 127 respectively. 
Jenkins, with 140, took third place. Norman 
Wright, (pro) lead with 141 from the 23 
yard line. 

In the four day’s shoot Heistand was high 
over all with 1083 out of 1100; Ned Lilley, 
and Steve Crothers, 1070 x 1100 and 1067 x 
1100 respectively. 


NOTES OF THE MARSHALL 
SHOOT 


“Unele Jake” Painter, smoking black 
cigars, in his 85th year, and shooting targets 
along with the boys. 


Some of the professional shooters—and 
they are a mighty fine bunch of fellows, 
were there, among them being, N. A. Wright, 
Wilmington, Del., Morell Hawkins, Harris- 
burg; A. Gustaden, J. P. Terry, Henry Win- 
chester, Fred Tomlin, J. C. Guenveur, J. A. 
Breslin, Wallace Coxe, and Leo Schaub. 


TROEH RETAINS HIS TITLE 


Frank Troeh, Portland, one of America’s 
greatest marksmen, has retained his title 
as champion of Oregon, breaking 199 out 
of 200 at the annual shoot held in that State 
in June. Earl, Troeh’s son, won the profes- 
sional State shoot championship by breaking 
194. The senior Troeh is well known, hav- 
ing attended many matches in Pennsylvania. 


OHIO-PENNSYLVANIA MEET 


The Trumbull-Mahoning Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fourth 
Meet on Sunday, September 15, 1935 at 
Harding Park, Hubbard, Ohio. This is right 
across the Pennsylvania line and the event 
will be attended by just as many Pennsyl- 
vanians as Ohioans. 

Features of the day’s program will consist 
of ’Coon Hound Trials, Spring Spaniel land 
and water trials and show, Bird Dog Trials 
and show, Beagle specialty show, Trap and 
Skeet shooting, Rifle, Pistol, and Revolver 
shooting, Muzzle loader rifle shoot, Histori- 
eal arms exhibit, taxidermist display, Bait 
and fly casting, Horseshoe pitching, Canoe 
Tilting, ete. 


Annual Field: 
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I. W. L. A. HOLDS CONVENTION 

The Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America will hold its con- 
vention in Reading this year. The dates 
are October 11 and 12. The host [this year] 
will be the Berks County Chapter and the 
Waltonians are planning one of the best 
conventions in years. Harry G. Cook, Presi- 
dent, has named a group of outstanding 
sportsmen to stage the activities, which in- 
cludes Rev. D. R. Kulp as chairman of the 
convention committee, comprising Oscar 
Becker, Myron Schlegel, N. H. Garman, Lin- 
coln G. Ruth, C. Robert Berson, and W. F. 
Goddard. 

Philip G. Platt, President and F. S. 
Donaldson, Secretary, of the Pennsylvania 
Division, Izaak Walton League of America, 
will be present both days. 

The Berkshire Hotel, Reading, has heen 
selected as headquarters. 

The convention will get started on the 
opening day with a banquet at which Hon. 
Grover C. Ladner, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, Philadelphia, will be the guest speaker. 
On the last day a morning session will take 
place at which time officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be selected. 

In conjunction with the convention a field 
day will be observed on the South End Gun 
Club Grounds at Lorane, a few miles out 
of Reading. October 12 falls on Columbus 
Day with Frank J. Yeager, well known local 
sportsman in charge. There well be trap 
shooting, archery, fly and bait casting, rifle 
and revolver shooting and other activities. 

The fact that there is an open season on 
antlerless deer doesn’t mean that a hunter 
must not look before he shoots. There is a 
$100 fine for killing a spike buck and this 
law will be strictly enforced. 





Warning! 


Heavy concentration in the coun- 
ties open to antlerless deer during 
the three day period means _ that 
hunters should be that much more 
careful with their firearms. Do not 
shoot at anything except legal game 
which you can clearly see! 











The Big Elm Rod & Gun Club, Robert J. 
Carige, Secretary, Millerton, has _ raised 
upwards of 600 ringneck pheasants and 
liberated the same in Tioga County during 
the past two years. 





Stolen from Car at Pine 
Grove Furnace 


One Winchester Model 12 gage 
shotgun (pump No. 507308). If 
found, please notify W. H. Wallace, 
East Berlin, R. D. 1, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA DOG WINS 
HONORS 

At the field meet sponsored by the Eastern 
Ohio Conservation Club at Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently, a Pointer dog (Major Hall’s 
Rap), owned by Sheriff Frank Fair of Mer- 
cer, Pa., took first prize in the all-age bird 
dog trial. The trials were judged by Sam 
McGee well known bird dog enthusiast of 
Harrisville, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

September 12 and 13 are the dates of the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, to be held at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. James Brown, President, 
promises a most interesting program. 


Memorial services held for five deceased 
members of the Oliphant Hunting and Tish- 
ing Club, Oliphant, Fayette County, was 
attended by many sportsmen who heard the 
last roll call of William Rowe, Arthur 
Thompson, John Canofsky, Clyde New- 
comber, and William Donaldson. Hon. H. F. 
Brownfield was in charge of the services. 
Clark Hillen is secretary of this conservation 
association which believes in remembering 
the former sportsmen, who when living, 
did their bit along game conservation lines. 

If you are a member of the Pine Run 
Camp, Centre County, be careful you don’t 
lose your shirt tail. Major Romanus Fell- 
man, Media, almost lost his. Three days 
after he had shot at a buck he and his 
party found the deer and it was in good 
condition because it was exceedingly cold, 
the thermometer registering fifteen helow 
zero. The deer was a prize because it was 
a half inch below the record size spread 
killed in 1895. In this camp it is the rule 
if a member misses a buck he loses his 
shirt tail. 











The Bolivar district sportsmen are doing 
their bit to conserve beneficial wild life. 
The secretary, J. McDowell, reports that 
204 crows, 26 hawks and 6 owls were bagged 
during the months of May, June and July. 








Hunters may cut up and divide antlerless 
deer in camp but may not consume it there. 

The season on waterfowl, jacksnipe, and 
coots opens October 21 and closes November 
19 with shooting permitted only between 
7 A.M. and 4 P.M. 


COMING FIELD TRIALS 

Field trials for bird and beagle dogs are 
being scheduled throughout Pennsylvania 
this summer and fall. Among the clubs hay- 
ing set definite dates, there are: 

Butler County Hunting and Fishing Club, 
Evans City, October 9. 

Southern York County Amateur Setter 
and Pointer Club, Red Lion, October 10. 

Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton 
League, Reading, October 18. 

Central Pennsylvania Trial 
Hollidaysburg, Oct. 21. 

Fayette-Westmoreland Pointer, Setter and 
Beagle Club, Connellsville, October 24. 

Beaver Valley Field Trial Club, Beaver 
Falls, October 28. 


Association, 


WITH THE TRAP CLUBS 
At the Safety Rod and Gun Club grounds 
August 8, Messrs. Messlor, Blittle, and Pug- 
liese turned in scores of 48 x 50. The 
grounds are located at Bustleton, Pa. 





THE COVER ILLUSTRATION 


This is the Record Bob-white Quail 
which layed eighty-five consecutive 


eggs. 
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NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 


Small boys with air rifles destroy many 
song and insectivorous birds. Irresponsible 
parents are to blame. 





Game protectors are retained in the serv- 
ice long enough to gain a practical knowl- 
edge of the work. Some of the present 
employes have been with the department 
since 1912. At the age of 65 years, how- 
ever, they are retired. 


Game protectors have other duties be- 
sides enforcing the game laws. They en- 
force the fish and forestry acts, they liber- 
ate game, feed game, instruct farmers how 
to provide food and cover for game, organ- 
ize and attend conservation meetings, dis- 
tribute educational literature, etc. 





Song and insectivorous birds are protected 
at all times. 





Division Game Protector Sherman, Chin- 
chilla, speaks encouragingly about the food 
supply for game in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, declaring that the June cuttings have 
materially helped. The Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands contemplates making a number 
of cutting operations on State owned lands 
to increase sprout growth, berry and nut 
producing shrubs for game. 





Reports from field officers indicate a 
splendid hatch of Ruffed Grouse. Nature 
provides for all the game birds because 
of the fact that they lay many eggs, from 
12 to 17. The woodcock, however, lays but 
three and sometimes four but not over the 
latter, therefore the woodcock is given ad- 
ditional protection. 


Sportsmen’s clubs in Pennsylvania that 
have trap, rifle and revolver matches, can 
send the information to the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News. In sending the material kindly 
send only the totals of each participant be- 
cause the space will not permit each event 
being recorded. 


Game Protector Lohmann, Pike County, 
writes that a farmer in his county is furn- 
ishing shot gun shells to the sportsmen to 
kill crows. 


Going into the woods to replenish food 
for wild turkeys, Game Protector Carpen- 
ter, Forest County, found the feeding station 
destroyed by bear. The bear had consumed 
a half bushel of corn previously left at the 
station for the turkeys. Maybe the bear 
thought the food was placed there for him. 


If in doubt about provisions of the Game 
Laws see your Game Protector or write us. 
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The skunk—Though an important fur bearer is considered by many 
an enemy of ground-nesting Birds. 





PASSES THE BUCK—AND 
GETS HIM! 
Passing the buck on the first day and 
killing it on the last day was the surprise 
that Ray Geib, Lancaster, had near Pine 


Grove Furnace last season. Entering the 
woods on the morning of the opening of the 
season Geib got a glimpse of a fine big buck, 
minus an antler. He could have easily shot 
it but he desired a deer with a better rack. 
He hunted every day and failed to see an- 
other legal deer but on the evening of the 
final day of that season the buck with but 
one antler made its appearance and Geib 
killed it. 





important Changes in Migratory 
Game Bird Regulations 

Change in Shooting Hours for Wood- 

cock and Rails, except Coots 

A special communication from the 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.., 
addressed to Ernest E. Harwood, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Game 
Commissioners, extends the hours 
for shooting woodcock and rails, ex- 
cept coots, from 7 A. M. to sunset. 
The old regulation which is now void 
on woodcock and rails, was 7 A. M. 
to 4 P.M. This regulation (7 A. M. 
to 4 P. M.) still applies for all migra- 
tory game birds except woodcock and 
rails. 








I. W. L.A. Phila. Chap. 2 
members’ planting berry 
bearing shrubs and bushes 
along fence rows. 


The Press of Pennsylvania, editorially, 
has almost unanimously endorsed the action 
of the Board of Game Commissioners in de- 
claring an antlerless deer season in fourteen 
counties of this Commonwealth. They are: 
Warren, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Bradford, 
Forest, Elk, Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, 
Sullivan, Clearfield, Centre, Pike. 


The new Federal regulation on wild water- 
fowl stops baiting, prohibits live decoys, sink 
boxes and batteries, and the season has been 
shortened. 


W. M. Dom, Greensburg, has spent a great 
deal of time and money in promoting game 
conservation in his part of the State. Below 
is one of the slogans which he prepared 
and had printed on cards for distributioa 
among the hunters. 





Remember the Golden Rule 
A SPORTSMAN 


Is one who is fair, reasonable and 
a respecter of the Rights of others. 

He plays the game according to 
“The Law" or the Rules governing 
the sport he plays. 

















COMMENTS BY FIELD OFFICERS 


Pike County—“Deer that were killed on 
the highways by automobiles were dressed 
and divided among the sick and unem- 
ployed.”—Theodore T. Schafer, Paupack, 
ra. 

Erie County—“Sportsmen in this county 
are greatly pleased with the bag limits and 
seasons.”—W. Ealter Pattison, Erie. 

Monroe County—“Four big buck deer with 
fine antlers have been killed in the last 
two weeks in July on the Lackawanna Trail 
by automobiles. Many rabbits and game 
birds have also suffered.”—Arthur C. Be- 
secker, Mt. Pocono. 

Butler County—“Game conditions good, 
and sportsmen are cooperating to conserve 
and protect beneficial wildlife.’—Troy C. 
Burns, Butler. 

Crawford County—‘“Severe rains that have 
caused many sections to be flooded have 
caused the mortality of considerable small 
game.”—Ward Donor, Meadville. 

Perry County—In my travels in this 
county I have located many ruffed grouse. 
One hen had a covey of 14 young.”— 
S. Maurice Shuler, Liverpool. 

Northumberland County—“Have had a 
number of reports of Hungarian Partridges 
nesting in Montour County.”—Bruce Yeager, 
Northumberland. 

Fulton County—“Game conditions look 
favorable for the coming season.”—Fred 
S. Fisher, McConnellsburg. 

Cambria and adjacent counties—“Too 
many stray dogs are running at large and 
destroying game. Sportsmen are cooperat- 
ing to correct the conditions.”—W. B. Mc- 
Clarin, Ebensburg. 

Cambria County.—‘Wild cherry trees, the 
berry of which furnishes much food for 
birds, has been the victim of a parasite 
known as Tortricid in this county.”—Elmer 
Thompson, Johnstown. 

Warren County—“The season has been 
very wet in this county and ruffed grouse 
and other game birds have suffered.”—R. P. 
Schmid, Tidioute. 

Mercer County—‘“Regardless of how long 
an officer has served, the knowledge that one 
receives at the training school surely is 
beneficial.’—Harry J. Updegraff, Mercer. 

Franklin County—‘“I am confident that the 
ring-necked pheasants are going to increase 
nicely in this county..—W. W. Britton, 
Chambersburg. 

Huntingdon County—‘Hickory nuts are 
noticeably scarce in this county.”—S. A. 
Price, Huntingdon. 

Lawrence County—‘Much favorable com- 
ment is heard on the trapping season being 
moved back to December.”’—F. L. Coen, New 
Castle. 

Lackawanna County—Big toll of wild 
animal life is taken on the many networks 
of good roads in this section.”—Maurice E. 
Sherman, Chinchilla. 

Lycoming County—‘“Food conditions in 
the woods in division “C” looks very favor- 
able for small game.”"—W. J. Davis, 
Williamsport. 

Mifflin County—‘“Sportsmen are pleased 
with the game regulations for the 1935 game 
season.”—Ralph McCoy, Lewistown. 

Lehigh County—“As an illustration of how 
many starlings congregated in the cities, in 
two nights while assisting the police of 
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Allentown, we killed in the tree tops 428 
starlings, 22 grackles and one _ robin.”— 
Harry H. Rickert. 

Armstrong County—‘“Ruffed Grouse are 
surely increasing in this county.”—Edward 
L. Shields. 

Wayne County—“Complaints of deer ap- 
pear to be coming in regularly. The land- 
owners are quite anxious to have the con- 
ditions corrected.”—Rolland Heffelfinger. 

Monroe County—“The breeding season for 
all kinds of game has been excellent in 
this county and the sportsmen are pleased 
with the action of the Board on the game 
seasons and bag limits.’—Arthur N. Frantz. 

Schuylkill County—“Walking through the 
woods in Schuylkill County recently we came 
across a fawn deer that was blind.”—Leroy 
S. Jones. 

Wyoming County—‘Sportsmen are very 
much pleased with the 1935 bag limits and 
seasons.”—John Spencer. 

Westmoreland County—“Many complimen- 
tary remarks heard from the sportsmen on 
the arrangements of the bag limits and 
seasons,.”—R. H. McKisick. 

Washington County—“Have observed 
many ring-necked pheasants with young, 14 
te 18 in a brood. Other small game increas- 
ing—Carl C, Stainbrook. 

Beaver County—‘More rabbits than ever 
and natural food conditions excellent.”—R. 
L. Seager. 

Allegheny County—‘Every indication 
points to an abundance of small game this 
season.”—Ralph L. Liphart. 

Sullivan County—‘Farmers are suffering 
very much as a result of the deer herd 
destroying crops.”—Robert E. Lattimer. 

Potter County—‘During the month up- 
wards of 150 complaints were received from 
farmers about deer damage and all of them 
have been investigated.”—Arthur Logue. 

Montgomery County—‘“Automobiles are 
killing many rabbits and game birds in this 
county. Surprising how deer are increas- 
ing.’—Ambrose Gearhart. 

Indiana County—‘Looks like a good game 
season for this county; rabbits numerous 
and quail showing up well.”—Lewis Litz- 
inger. 

Fayette County—‘“Killed a black snake 
last month and in its stomach I found two 
robins and a song sparrow. Game conditions 
look good.”—R. G. Bryson. 

Somerset County—“Sportsmen are gener- 
ally pleased with the bag limits and seasons 
and the fact that this county is not in- 
cluded in the three day antlerless deer sea- 
son this fall.’—Thomas F. Bell. 


Venango County—“Find much dead game 
on the highways.”—W. T. Campbell. 


Westmoreland County—‘After visiting 2 
number of the refuges in this division I 
learned that the food for small game was 
very abundant.”—-W. L. Wright. 

Carbon County—‘“Have been locating quite 
a number of Ruffed Grouse and find rabbits 
quite plentiful in this section.”"—W. C. 
Achey. 

Wayne County—‘“Patrolling in the vicinity 
of Lakeville, Paupack township, recently I 
observed a pure white male deer with a 
fine rack of antlers. The horns were in the 
velvet. Sportsmen report having seen a 
number of white deer in this county.”— 
Rolland Heffelfinger. 





Because 300 deer were killed in the last 
5 years on this road near Phillipsburg, 
Centre Co., the Dept. of Highways has 
erected warnings as illustrated to protect 
both deer and motorist. 


THANKS TO 80 YEAR OLD 
SPORTSMAN: KILLS DE- 
STRUCTIVE MARAUDER 


For nearly a year a female police dog 
(German shepherd, commonly known as 
police dog), ran rampage in Halifax Town- 
ship, Dauphin County. This animal de- 
stroyed a great deal of wild life, It became 
wolfish in its activities, even attacking men 
in the fields. 

From time to time the local sportsmen at- 
tempted to dispose of this dog, but it was 
only until recently that their efforts were 
rewarded. Several of the sportsmen, while 
searching for the animal, discovered a litter 
of police dog pups. The mother exercised 
her instinct and provided protection for her 
offspring, possibly before birth. She made 
a shelter between two logs, one of which was 
partly rotten; this leg was hollowed out to 
protect her litter from the elements. 

Naturally the first thought of the sports- 
men was to destroy these destructive crea- 
tures, for they fully realized the damage 
that was being done to our wild life. How- 
ever, after a brief consultation the sports- 
men decided not to destroy the young, for 
by so doing the possibilities of killing the 
mother would be limited. It was decided 
the party would return later, hoping to de- 
Stroy the entire group at one time. But 
once again the mother ovtwitted the enemy, 
and all attempts to kill her proved futile. 


Finally Mr. Isaac Zimmerman, well known 
80 year old sportsman, Halifax, Pennsyl- 
vania, decided that this killer must die. He 
devised a scheme to set traps about the logs 
where the young were located, and by this 
means end her career. Success soon crowned 
Mr. Zimmerman’s efforts. A day after the 
traps were set the dog was caught, and one 
well directed shot from Mr. Zimmerman’s 
gun proved fatal to the mother; the pups 
in like manner were destroyed. 

This is only one of the many instances of 
this kind. It is the experience of game pro- 
tectors that this breed of dog, if not kept 
under immediate control, will destroy more 
wild life than any other breed of dog known. 
District Game Protector Mark Motter, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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